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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 


SELECTED AWD COMPILED FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 
BY THE EDITOR. 
On the management of Cows, when they are near 
the time of calving. 

« The diseases, which most commonly occur 
at this time, are strangury, or difficulty in void- 
ing urine, and costiveness ; and these it may be 
highly necessary to attend to, asthey may, if 
neglected, be the cause of the cow slipping her 
calf. When strangury is accompanied with cos- 
tiveness, which is generally the case, and is of- 
ten the cause of the complaint, the bowels must 
be opened by a laxative composed of a pound 
of epsom salts dissolved in a quart of gruel, a 
clyster should also be given, consisting of two 
quarts of warm water, and four ounces of lin- 
seed oil. This may be repeated two or three 
times in the course of two hours, if found ne- 
cessary. Should the strangury continue after 
the a apae are emptied, give the following 
drink : ~ 


Take of camphor 2 dr. 
to be powdered and mixed with 
spirits of nitrous ether + 0z. 

Tincture of opium 4 oz. 

Gruel in which one ounce of nitre 
has been dissolved 1 pt. 

. (Mix.) 


‘« Many cows have been lost by allowing them 
to be too fat at the time of calving ; they are 
then said to die of the milk fever. It is advisa- 
ble, therefore, when acow, far gone with calf, 
is in too good condition, to reduce her by chan- 
ging the pasture, which is preferable to bleed- 
ing or physic ; but if she has approached too 
near her time to admit of this change having 
any effect, then bleeding will be proper. When 
a cow, in high condition, appears to be ill and 
feverish soon after calving, let her fe bled to 
the extent of three quarts, and take a pint of 
castor oil. Should the fever continue, and par- 
ticularly if it appears to increase, the animal 
expressing great uneasiness, with a wildness in 
her appearance, great redness of the upper eye 
lid, and quick motion of the flanks, the bleeding 
must be repeated. Many cows have been de- 
stroyed by the stimulating medicines that, are 
commonly recommended and given.”’— White's 
Treatise. 

Dr. Skellett recommends a similar treatment 
of the strangury in cows, and adds “ The cow 
should have plenty of diluting liquors, such as 
warm water, gruel, &c. and mashes made of 
bran, or pollard, with a little malt. In two or 
three hours after she has had the drink and 
clyster, it will be necessary to drive her gently 
about for a quarter of an hour, as it greatly as- 
sists the operation of the medicines. 

*“ To prevent this disease, the animal ought 
to have air and exercise -daily, and such food 
given her as is of a laxative nature, which will 
be of the greatest utility in her latter months of 
gestation” 


Inflammation and swelling of the Udder. 
This disease attacks cows about the time of 


cause an abscess to form. As soon as it is ob-| 
served, let the animal be bled freely, and take | 
a pound of epsom salts dissolved in a quart of 
gruel, to which a little castor or linseed oil may | 
be added. The swollen udder should frequent- 
ly be fomented with a decoction of mallows or | 
elder. ‘The best method of doing this, is to dip 


to cover the whole udder : this process should 
be continued for some time, and repeated sev- 
eral times a day. When, by these means, the 
inflammation has been removed, some degree of 
hard, but not painful swelling may remain ; to 
disperse this, the following liniment may be 
rubbed on the part once or twice a day :— 


LINIMENT. 


Take of linseed oil 4} oz. 
Spirits of turpentine 1 oz. 
Liquor of ammonia 4 oz. 


Inflammation of the udder sometimes occurs 
in consequence of catching cold, or a chill, as it 
is more commonly termed ; in this case, the ap- 
petite is diminished, the cow stares, the breath- 
ing is quickened, and there is some degree of 
fever. Here bleeding is generally necessary 
at first, and the following warm laxative :— 


Common salt 6 to 8 oz. 
Oil or lard 6 oz. 
Flour of mustard 1 oz. 
Whey or water 1 qt. 


( Mix.) 

The animal should be taken under cover, and 
fed with warm mashes of bran or malt, One 
ounce of nitre may be put into ber water, morn- 
ing and evening. 

This inflammation is generally confined to 
one or two quarters of the udder, but sometimes 
spreads overthe whole. The milk drawn from 
the infected quarter is of a yellowish or whey 
color, and contains small flakes or curds. When 
the inflammation is not seasonably checked, iit 
often proceeds to suppuration. If the matter 
be suffered to accumulate, a large abscess will 
form, and the gland, or quarter will be so disor- 
ganized as to be incapable ever after of forming 
milk. It is probable, however, that, when this 
happens, the other three quarters will have 
their capacity for forming milk gradually in- 
creased. Whenever matter has been formed in 
the udder, and can be distinctly felt, it is proper 
to open it in the lowest part, that the matter 
may flow off freely. When this has been done, 
the part should be kept clean, and no matter 
allowed to lodge in the cavity, which should be 
syringed with warm water. To get rid of the 
matter, it sometimes becomes necessary to make 
an opening in the teat, a little above its extremi- 
ty, or the orifice. There is no occasion for 
cramming tents into the cavity, or daubing the 
udder with filthy ointments ; it is quite sufficient 
to bathe and syringe with warm water twice or 
three times a day, which will prevent the accu- 
mulation of matter; and if the healing process 
goes on languidly,a mixture of spirit and water, 
or a solution of white vitriol may be injected. 

Cows that are near calving should be attended 





calving, and is sometimes.so considerable as to 


to with reference to their complaint ; and if it 


large woollen cloths in the hot decoction, and, | 
after wringing them, let them be applied so as| 





is observed to be coming on, they should be 
bled, and milked. ‘They should be kept in a 
bare pasture, or put into a cow house and be 
allowed but little hay, and a little of the linimen 
above mentioned, or some other emollient oii 
ment made use of to soften the udder. 

What by some is called the Snarled Bag, ot 
Swelled Udder, requires no other treatmeni 
than rubbing the part with elder ointment, and 
as the complaint is merely temporary, from the 
extension of the milk vessels, and is, in fact, a 
proof of a good milker, it will soon yield to this 
applicatian. 

Wounds of Cattle. 

*“ The wounds of cattle are most commonly 
caused by goring each other with their horns, 
or by breaking over fences ; and, when deep or 
extensive, are generally followed with consider- 
able inflammation. The treatment of these 
wounds, though represented by farriers as an 
intricate and mysterious branch of the art, is, in 
fact, extremely simple. When the wound is 
considerable, and some important parts have 
been injured, the irritating treatment commonly 
adopted by farriers, often destroys the animal 
and, in slighter wounds, their stimulating app}i- 
cations rather tend to retard, than promote re- 
covery. Indeep and extensive wotnds, aflect- 
ing important parts, every method must be em- 
ployed, as early as possible, to prevent a fatal 
inflammation from taking place. Bleeding is 
the first remedy ; and immediately after, let a 
purgative or laxative drink be given, receipts 
for which may be found under the head, Gripes, 
and other diseases.* On no account should the 
wound be probed, or have any tents crammed 
into it, nor should any stimulating mixture be 
applied. The emollient fomentation fa decoc- 
tion of mallows and elder} directed for swollen 
udder, is the only application that can be used 
with advantage, until the inflammation has sub- 
sided ; the fomentation should be continued for 
a considerable term, and repeated frequently. 

“ When the inflammation occasioned by the 
wound, has been removed it will be proper to 
examine it with a probe, to ascertain whether 
any matter be confined or not ; as in that case, 
it may be necessary to enlarge the original 
wound, to give it vent, or make an opening in 
another more depending situation, that it may 
run off freely. Some stimulating application 
may also be proper at this period, such as a so- 
lution of blue vitriol ; or 

Tincture of myrrh 2 oz. 
Corrosive sublimate 12 gr. 

*¢ One part of oil of turpentine to two parts 
of sweet oil form a good digestive, as it is term- 
ed. And, if an ointment is preferred— 


Take of hog’s lard 8 oz. 
Bees’ wax 1 oz. 
Common turpentine 6 oz. 


“ Melt them togeiler ; and, when taken from 
the fire, add one ounce of powdered verdigris ; 
continue stirring the mixture until it is cold. 

“ With respect to sewing up a wound, as it is 
called, there are circumstances which sometimes 


*See New England Farmer No. 26, page 201. 
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render it highly improper; in deep wounds, for 
example, where the external opening is not ve- 
ry large, or in wounds, where the divided parts 
have receded from each other, and there is dif- 
ticulty in bringing them together; in the ‘for- 
mer case, the matter would be confined; in the 
latter, much irritation would be caused by the 


stitches. In both cases, the inflammation would 
be considerably increased; but in superficial 
wounds, and where a flap of skin is separated, 


it will be proper to stitch it up; but on no ac- 
count, should there be any stimulating fluid in- 
troduced, such as tincture of benzoin [friar’s 
balsam] as Dr. Clater advises. It would be suf- 
ficient, should there be any dirt, or other mat- 
ter, about the wound, to wash it off with warm 
water. Wounds of the belly, through which 
ihe bowels press out, are highly dangerous, and 
require the most delicate management. The 
first thing to be done, when this accident hap- 
pens, is to put back the bowel into the belly as 
tenderly as possible ; but if any dirt, hair, or 
other matter be observed on the intestine, it 
must be carefully washed off with warm water. 
When the bowel has been replaced, the wouud 
must be stitched up, by means of a crooked nee- 
dle and threads doubled, or small twine, well 
waxed (with bees wax ;) a bandage is then to be 
applied. ‘The animal is to be kept at rest, oma 
spare, opening diet, of grass, or bran; and, if 
in any degree costive, a dose of Castor oil may 
be given. ‘lhe treatment of the wound is of 
little importance: the great object is to keep 
the bowel in its situation. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that a great deal_of air gets into the intes- 
tine, after it has escaped from the belly, and so 
distends it as to render it difficult, if not imprac- 
titable, to replace it through the original wound. 
When, after a careful, and patient trial, this is 
found to be the case, the wound is to be enlarg- 
ed, so as to allow the bowel to be replaced.— 
This must be done cautiously, the knife being 
guarded by the forefinger. 

“ Bleeding from wounds seldom proves dan- 
gerous in cattle, and, if left to nature, generally 
stops in a short time ; indeed it is the best plan 
not to meddle on these occasions: for, though 
the bleeding may appear formidable to persons 
not accustomed to such sights, it is really not 
dangerous; and unless some large vessel has 
been wounded, which would bid defiance both 
to styptics and to pressure, it may safely be left 
tonature. Should it be thought necessary, how- 
ever, to stop the bleeding, the most effectual 
mode of doing it, next to that of tying the blood- 
vessel, is pressure, by putting bolsters of tow 
or sponge to the bleeding part, and supporting 
it firmly with bandage. During the progress 
of the wound towards healing, the new flesh of- 
ten rises above the surface, or appears to be 
produced too luxuriantly, to check this, a little 
powdered blue vitriol, mixed with bole, may 
be sprinkled on the part.”"— White's Treatise. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FA A 


*¢ Dr. Black has calculated that it would take 
fourteen millions of films of gold, such as is 
on some gilt wire, to make up the thickness 
of one inch; whereas fourteen millions of 
leaves of common printing paper would occupy 
3-4th of a mile in thickness. Vol. ii, page 654. 
The ductility of gold is such, that one ounce 
of it is sufficient to gild a silver wire more 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following letter to Mr. PomERoy, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, we are 
informed, was written by a gentleman who has had 
much experience as an Orchardist. It contains valua- 
Lle information, and we are happy to give it a place in 
our columns. 





Newton, Jan. 11, 1823. 

Sir—I have been much pleased with your val- 
uable communications (in the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Repository & Journal) on the culture 
of flax, and on the improvement of our farms 
in New England. For each of these publica- 
tions please to accept my thanks. I have also, 
with much pleasure, read Mr. Pickering’s valu- 
able communication on the best time for felling 
timber. I think he is substantially correct, with 
one exception in page 187, vol. 7, where he 
says, “the larger the grain, the harder and 
stronger is the wood.” From experience I cer- 
tainly know that coarse grained wood, though 
heavy is brittle, and far from being the’,,trong- 
est. Ask any Wheelwright and you will be told 
that coarse grained wood is unfit for spokes or 
carts, and too brittle for pin wood. The strong- 
est timber will always be found in a medium 
between the coarsest and the finest grained.— 


| The information he has given of the durability 


of Mr. Cooper’s fences, strikes me as of vast im- 
portance to the great body of American far- 
mers. The facts stated by Mr. Cooper are un- 
doubtedly correct; and there must have been 
an adequate cause why the timber felled in 
barking time was so evidently the most durable. 
No one can doubt but the vessels of trees are 
full of sap during the winter season. As the 
spring comes on, the sap becomes remarkably 
limpid, so that our sugar makers have found, in 
March, that by making a small incision in a 
tree they can soon draw off nearly all its juices. 
I apprehend that by the warmth of the sun, this 
limpid sap finds its way to the bark, where in 
the course of the season it forms the new circle 
of wood. It is worthy of notice, that, in our 
climate, there are but about three months in a 
year in which the bark may be stripped with 
ease, during which time nearly the whole 
growth of the trees takes place; and, 1 am 
strongly inclined to believe, but little if any sap 
remains in the heart part of the trees. To 
what other cause than the absence of the sap, 
can we fairly impute the extraordinary dura- 
bility of Mr. Cooper's fences which were felled 
in the month of May? 

Persuaded of the correctness of the foregoing 
ideas, in regard to the rapid flow of sap from 
the bodies of trees early in the spring, wher- 
ever atiy cutting or incision is made, I have for 
a number of years deferred pruning my trees 
till June. And I am satisfied that the only pro- 
per time for pruning is while the bark will peel 
—in June or July. I have made many experi- 
ments, and find where limbs have been taken 
off, either in autumn, winter, or early in the 
spring, it has invariably proved injurious to the 
trees—much of the sap has exuded, and rot- 
tenness ensued, and soon penetrated to the heart. 
I have nodoubt but most of the decayed, hol- 
low, and rotten appletrees so commonly to be 
seen, were occasioned by unseasonable and im- 
proper pruning. I have also found that the 
stumps of the limbs amputated in June or July 





than 1300 mites long.” 


will be almost immediately encircled with a 


ring of new wood, and in a short time, in pro- 
portion to the thriftiness of the tree, and size 
of the limbs, be completely healed over. 

1 well remember a fine thrifty orchard of ap- 
pletrees of grafted fruit, in the south of Newton, 
more than fifty years ago, so productive as to 
excite envy among the neighbors (for that base 
passion existed then.) Mr. Ward, the owner, 
always pruned this orchard pretty thoroughly 
in March, and | remember to have heard him 
say,—* it would ruin appletrees to prune them 
in the summer.” This fine orchard soon went 
to decay, and for more than twenty years past 
there has been scarcely the remnant of a tree 
to be seen on the ground. 
lam, Sir, with due respect, yours, 


J. KENRICK. 








Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. 


P. S.—Permit me in a few words further, to 
urge the importance of pruning only in bark- 
ing time. The sap being then evidently near, 
and in actual contact with the bark, instantly 
flows to form the healing circle of wood, and 
there does not appear to be a drop wasted. 
When pruning is done at any other time of the 
year, no new circle of wood will be formed a- 
round the stumps of the branches removed, and 
for this plain reason,—that the sap is in the 
body of the tree and not on the outside. This 
being the case, wherever the wound is made, 
when the sap is, or becomes, limpid, it will 
flow out like blood from an animal body. 

J. K. 


, - 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Sm—As any thing relating to agriculture, 
however small, as to an individual, may be val- 
uable in a public view, I send you for your pa- 
per (if you think it worthy) the following infal- 
lible cure for the diarrhea, looseness, or scour- 
ing in calves. 1 call it infallible, because in 
thirty years use of it I have not known of its 
failing to effect a cure by once giving, but in 
one instance, and in that a second effected it. I 
think it much more convenient for farmers. 
than the medicine recommended in your paper, 
No. 27. 

Put into a suitable bottle about half a pint 
good Cider, (not sweet nor bottled,) then open 
a vein in the Calt’s neck and let into the bottle 
about the same quantity of blood; shake it 
quickly well together, and put it down the Calf’s 
throat, before it has time to coagulate, which is 
easily done with the bottle. 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
LOVETT PETERS. 
Westboro’, Worcester County, Feb. 7, 1823. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Sirn—There is probably no part of New Eng- 
land where the land is better adapted to the 
production of Indian Corn than the valley of 
the Connecticut river, nor no part where its 
culture is better understood; hence it is that 
we see in the markets of New York and Boston 
the fattest beef from this section of country, it 
being the practice here during our long winters 
to feed the cattié with as much corn meal daily, 
as can be crowded into them, and to turn them 
off in the spring of the year, after having been 
fatted on this costly food from 100 to 150 days, 
at an expense, on an average, of thirty-five 








bushels of corn, and a ton and a half of hay to 
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a bullock of 1000 Ibs. weight. The almost in- 
variable result, for the last six or eight years, 
has been, either the loss of hay or corn, and 
sometimes of both—the cattle having been sold 
for only a little advance in the spring over the 
cost in the fall. Habits are stubborn things, and 
it is very like the same practice and the same 
result will follow for six or eight years to come, 
till at length the farmers of the valley must 
yield to the superior skill of those on the moun- 
tain towns, who raise the cattle, and who are 
latterly getting into the way of stall feeding 
them in the winter at much less expense, by 
substituting roots for corn during the first half 
of the time they are kept in the stalls; and al- 
though they may be obliged to buy some corn 
from the valley during the latter part of the 
time, yet on the whole, they get their cattle 
well fatted in the most economical way. They 
have, therefore, no inducement to sell their 
grass fed cattle in the fallof the year at a less 
rice than heretofore, and the consequences will 
be that the farmers of the valley must either 
adopt their mode of feeding, or put up witha 
loss for years to come as they have done for 
years past. But why do they persist in feeding 
with corn during the whole of our long winters 
when they can raise a thousand bushels of tur- 
nips on an acre of land? I answer—It is the 
force of habit—and so long as they will neglect 
to raise any kind of roots, either turnips, beets, 
carrots or potatoes toeke out their corn cribs, 
so long will they make a losing business of fat- 
ting cattle. I have had it on my mind, Mr. Ed- 
itor, to write an article for your useful paper on 
this subject before now. It has, however, been 
put off, and I doubt whether I should have 
wrote at all, if a fact to corroborate the forego- 
ing statement had not recently come under my 
own observation. 
Capt. Billings, of Chesterfield, (one of the 
mountain towns) sold a pair of cattle the other 
day to Mr. Theodore Clap, of this town, which 
had been fatted wholly upon turnips and po- 
tatoes. They ought to have been fed two 
months longer with as much corn meal as they 
could have eaten, but they were in fine order, 
and Mr. Clap was induced to drive them to Bos- 


— tm nn 


tised from time immemorial. With that view| years ;—whilst on a subsequent examination ot 
I would recommend the Agricultural Societies} the soil, it appeared no sensible diminution had 
to give the following premiums, viz: | taken place. 

Ist. dolls. to the person who shall prove | It is observed by an ingenious writer,* to 
by actual experiment, the cheapest and best way whom agricultural science is much indebted, 
of fatting cattle in the winter, one yoke te be; That although the mode in which manures 
fed with corn meal alone, and another yoke with ; operate on soils is net so obvious to the senses 
corn meal only half the time, and with roots the | a8 to be fully understood, there are three ways 
other half. }in which water promotes their improvement 
2d. dolls. to the person who shall prove | It preserves a favorable degree of temperature ; 
in like manner, the most profitable cattle to put feeds by conveying nourishing substances; and 
into the stalls—one yoke to be high boned, long|$® @8 @ pure element, it is beneticial.” Te 
legged, smart working cattle ; and one yoke to| prove that water enters largely into the compo- 
be fine, short legged, small boned, smooth cat-| sition of vegetables, and is thus advantageous, 
tle, and in all cases té be weighed when first | the same writer observes :—‘ ‘That plants cut 
put into the stalls, and at least once a month’ green, and afterwards dried, lose by exsicca- 
while fatting. Your friend, Ty, tion 66 to 70 parts out of 100,” 

Northampton, Feb. 1823. The loss of weight by drying will be found 
in this country to vary very essentially from 
what takes place in Scotland, especially as it 
| respects different plants. Lut our hay is of ne- 
cessity made lighter by the heat of our sum- 
mer, as well as for the purpose of its being 


. stowed in large bodies and tight barns. 
Dear Sir—At your suggestion, that there}  {¢ chould be premised, that the time of cut- 


ym be some ar ~ heey the result! ting the several grasses, &c. in the following 
of some experiments ma e the past season upon | statement was the same as is usually practised 
the evaporation of certain Grasses, &c. in the, by husbandmen in our State. 

shape of drying or making for safe and useful) “ OF 190 Ibs. of vegetables cured in 1822, the 
preservation; | herein inclose the same to you product was as follows, viz 

for such disposition as you may think proper. ig 

















From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repesitory. 





ON GRASSES. 
To the Recording Secretary. 





100 lbs. of Green white clover, gave of hay 17 1-5 


The great object of research seems to be,| j99 « , 
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what is that admirable process of nature, (as| 100 « g aa sal st a 
yet too little understood,) by which vegetable | 100 “ of Fresh Meadow, gaye 38 os 
life is sustained and promoted? And how can! 100 “ of Salt Grass, gave 39 * 
this be traced or pursued so as to allow to human | ~ “of Mixed, 2d crop on Eng. Rowan, 18 3-4 * 


of Corn Stalks, gave 25 -” 
100 ** of do. cut in milk with the ear, 25 


skill and ingenuity the nearest approach to the} ' 
It is to be observed, that the weight will 


wonderful perfection of the great design? That 
this may be usefully done—that it is indeed partly 


accomplished, and that we are in full progres- 
sion to this effect, cannot be doubted. ‘The 
discoveries and improvements in those scien- 
ces, particularly in Europe, which have a ref- 
erence to the theory of agriculture, have of 
late shed such a light upon the subject, and 
these have been so followed up by practice and 
confirmed by experience, that the result is in- 
deed most auspicious, and marks the present 
age as an era of improvement. 








ton. I took their weight at the hay scales when 


they started—the largest ox weighed 1967 lbs. | 
and if 56 lbs. are deducted for loss in driving to| 


Boston, the real weight there would have been 
only 1911 lbs. alive—the quarters, hide, and 
rough tallow weighed 1593 lbs. of which the 
latter was 236 lbs.—the offal therefore was 
but a sixth part. This ox handled well and had 
a thin neck, but on the whole he was rather a 
coarse creature, with high bones and loose 
joints. His mate was what the feeders call a 
fine ox, and weighed here, alive, 1533 lbs. and 
one third less in Boston when dressed. A grass 
fed ox of this description will fetch about 10 per 
cent. more on the hundred for the stalls, than 
one of coarse make, but it seems in this case, 
the fine smooth ox had one pound in three of 
offal and the coarse ox only one pound in six.— 
If this fact will hold good as a general rule, it 
is time for the feeders of cattle to make as 
great a change in their habits of buying as of 
feeding them. 


_ The object of this communication, Mr. Editor, 
is to urge it upon farmers to test things by ac- 
tual experiments, and not to take for granted 
what they do is best, because it has been prac- 


But the process of nature is indeed subtle 
and mysterious, and can only be unfolded to the 
most earnest and diligent inquirer. 

An accurate knowledge of the elements 
which compose vegetable life, and different de-| 
grees in which they prevail in its formation, 
cannot be useless, in looking back for its origin 
and first principles. ‘The tendency of most mo- 
dern discoveries in relation to vegetation has | 
been to shew the great prevalence of water in| 
its composition. ‘This has not only been made | 








vary from ripeness, and many other causes, 
such as wetness of season, shade, thickness of 
growth, &c. { am, Sir, with respect, yours, 
JOHN WELLES. 
Dorchester, Oct. 1822. 


* Sir John Sinclair. 





To prevent polished Hardware and Cutlery from 
taking Rust. 

Case-knives, snuflers, watch-chains, and other 
small articles made of steel, may be preserved 
from rust, by being caretully wiped after use, 
and then wrapped in coarse brown paper, the 
virtue of which is such, that all hardware goods 
trom Shefheld, Birmingham, &c. are always 
wrapped in ihe same. 

To clear Tron from Rust. 

Pound some glass to fine powder, and having 
nailed some strong linen or woollen cloth upor 
a board, lay upon it a strong coat of gum water, 


to appear by the analysis of plants, but it has|and sift thereon some of your powdered glass, 
to the astonishment of those who prosecuted | and lec it dry; repeat this operation three times, 
these researches, appeared, that an acre of and when the last covering of powdered glass 
ground gave, according to its humidity, from 2|i8 dry, you may easily rub off the rust from 
to 4000 gallons of water to the atmosphere in| iron utensils, with the cloth thus prepared. 

a day by evaporation only. The operation of | 
this element bas appeared so extensive that it} Some profane people would say, it was a re- 
has led to the most delicate experiments, and in-| flection upon creation, that of all living things, 
duced some even to suppose it the sole source | only two could be named which would remain 
of vegetation. true to us while in a state of poverty, viz: a 








A curious instance has been frequently pub-| dog, and a consiable—as the former is never 
lished, of a willow inserted in a leaden vesse!| known to desert a human being even in the 
with a given quantity of earth, and supplied’|lowest state of degradation and misery, so the 
constantly with water; the willow thrived and latter with equai pertinacily sticks to @ man in 
acquired great growth and weight in a few adversity.—Metrupolilan. — 
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AN ADDRESS 
Read on October 9th, 1822, at Hallowell, before the 

Agricultural Society of Maine, on the day of its An- 

nual Meeting, and afterthe Agricultural Exhibition 

of the year had taken place:—by WILLIAM 

LADD, Esq. of Minot. 

When we look around on mankind, and con- 
template on the great variety of occupations in 
which they are busily engaged, in their eager 
search after happiness; we naturally inquire, 
which, of all these various pursuits, is best 
adapted to obtain the desired end? And when 
we consider man as a social being, our inquiry 
will not end in his individual happiness ; but 
will be extended to the society, the nation, and 
finally to the whole race, of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

If we trace back the history of almost any 
nation, we shall find it originating in the savage 
or hunter state, in which man wages continual 
war with savage beasts, and men more savage 
still; and lives in a state of perpetual alarm or 
aggression, without any regular means of sup- 
port; sometimes gorged with his prey, but 
more frequently pinched with hunger ; without 
natural affection ; and destroying his aged pa- 
rents and helpless infants when they become 
burthensome to him. i 

In the first stage towards civilization, we find 
families and tribes of wandering shepherds, 
without any fixed habitation or bounds of landed 
property; without any law but force; among 
whom bread is a luxury, and wine unknown ;— 
who are ignorant of almost all the arts and sci- 
ences; and strangers to most of those enjoy- 
ments which make life desirable. 

Let the visionary sophist who delights to 
wage war against common sense; let the fantas- 
tic poet whose food is fiction, eulogize the hun- 
ter and the shepherd state, as the gold and sil- 
ver ages of the world: Though we may be 
amused with the ingenuity of arguments which 
-do not convince us, and pleased with brilliant, 
but false coloring, which does not deceive us; 
and though we do not feel uneasy at encomiums 
on characters which we do not envy, yet the 
generality of mankind allow, that we are never 
happy until the * bounds of our habitation” are 
established by known laws, and we return to the 
employment of our first parents in Paradise. 

We have not time to compare the pursuit of 
agriculture with those occupations, which ne- 
cessity or ambition induce others to embrace: 
but to prove its superiority, we refer to the 
practice of the most enlightened nations, in 
which we find a great majority of the people 
actually engaged in husbandry; and those who 
have been prevented by necessity, real or im- 
aginary, fly to it as soon as they have obtained 
a competency ; and if it be not so generally the 
case with the ambitious, it is because ambition 
is more insatiable than avarice. 

What occupation is so healthy, so innocent, so 
delightful, so truly honorable, so independent on 
man, so dependant on God ?—What so produc- 
tive of national wealth, population, military 
strength, general knowledge, equal fortunes, 
steady habits, and all the essentials of republi- 
can government ? If it is not-so productive of 
individual wealth it is because it has so many 
other attractions which induce many to enter 
on it, who are willing to give up a greater pro- 
fit, for the sake of more valuable considerations ; 





and because the happy circumstances of this 
section of our country, (where the hardy yeo- 
man tills his own soil with his own hands, and 
where slave and peasant are equally unknown,) 
do not permit any great extension of agricultu- 
ral capital. Nevertheless, as faras my own ex- 
perience goes, I am bold to assert, that invest- 
ments in agriculture have of late years been 
more productive, than capital employed in 
commerce; and it is to be doubted, whether 
manufactories have been more profitable.—How 
thankful then ought we to be, that the great 
Disposer of evenis has suited the occupation of 
the bulk of mankind so kindly to their natures! 
What reason have we fiot to exclaim, like the 
Mantuan bard, O happy farmers, did we but know 
our happiness ! 

But agriculture is a science to be studied, and 
husbandry is an art tobe learned. As well may 
we expect to be able merchants, or ‘expert ma- 
riners, without diligent application to the nec- 
essary studies, as to be successful farmers, while 
we wholly neglect the theory and but negligent- 
ly attend to the practice of Agriculture. Our 
mistakes are not so immediately obvious, as 
those of the merchant and shipmaster ; for hap- 
pily we may sleep away the night, reckless of 
protested bills or latent rocks; but the effect of 
our errors is no less certain in the end. View 
the snug and comfortable mansion, surrounded 
by well filled barns and durable fences; the 
abode of plenty, peace, and happiness ; and con- 
trast it with that slab covered hovel, where old 
hats and rags out number the panes of shingles 
and broken glass; the abode of want, discord, 
and misery ; surrounded by fenceless fields, and 
a doorless barn. The masters of both these 
tenements, came together into this State; each 
with an axe on his shoulder, but not a cent in 
his pocket ; equal in health and bodily strength 
and laborious habits, and in advantages of soil ; 
but unequal in discernment and knowledge.— 
The one has already paid for his farm, and set- 
tled many of his children ; while the other owes 
twice as much as when he felled the first tree ; 
and is ina manner the servant of his richer 
neighbor, for * knowledge is power.” 

Nor is the advantage of agricultural knowl- 
edge more obvious in individuals, than in na- 
tions. Look at the land of our forefathers, 
whose princes and nobles have delighted in the 
cultivation ofthe soil; and whose late monarch 
was one of the most able and successful farmers 
in his kingdom. Contemplate their Board of 
Agriculture, their Agricultural Societies, their 
Agricultural Surveys, their periodical Agricultu- 
ral Publications, their expeditions to every 
quarter of the globe in search after unknown or 
untried plants. See their philosophers aiding 
and emulating their statesmen, and adapting 
chemistry and other sciences to the purposes of 
rural economy. Think of their exploring the 
bowels of the earth for minerals, to add ver- 
dure to the surface—ot their draining morasses 
and irrigating hills—now boring their drains, 
like moles under ground—-and then heaping the 
top soil into ridges and beds—and not only 
cleansing their cities to fatten their fields—but, 
for manure, importing from the continent whole 
cargoes of bones, many of them doubtless hu- 
man—so that perhaps ere long, the myriads that 
fell at Waterloo, may sprout up like the army 
of Cadmus, on British fields, and give bread to 
their conquerors. 
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Nor has the result been unequal to the pains, 
but has exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The progress of England in agricultural 
knowledge has been so rapid, that the produc- 
tions of the soil are more than quadruple what 
they were under the boasted reign of Elizabeth 
—and very far exceed the produce of her gi- 
gantic commerce, her innumerable manufac- 
tures, her fathomless mines, and her productive 
fisheries, all added together.* 

Now for a contrast : turn your eyes to a sister 
kingdom, a neighboring island, blessed with as 
good a soil and climate. But the proprietors of 
the land have neglected its cultivation, while 
they have been rioting on luxuries abroad.— 
Her peasantry have been uninstructed and undi- 
rected ; each one tilling a few acres of ground, 
instead of many laboring under the direction of 
one intelligent man, as in England.—I spare 
you the disgusting detail of the consequences ; 
but you cannot be ignorant of the fact, thai 
thousands of Irish peasants have this very lasi 
summer died of absolute starvation; while the 
granaries of the English farmers have been 
overflowing, so that they have not had “‘ where 
to bestew their goods ;” and this, without any 
very unusual failure in one country, or abun- 
dance in the other. I grant that much of this 
distress is owing to political oppression ; but it 
is more owing to the low state of agricultural! 
knowledge, and the neglect of rural economy. 

Yet, Gentlemen, do not think, that, though 
the English farmer pays a rent greater than 
the average fee simple of our farms, and a bur- 
thensome tax, and oppressive tithes, and high- 
er wages of labor, than any other farmers in 
Europe, and yet often acquires a princely for- 
tune; that therefore | would hold up his prac- 
tice, as an example for us blindly tofollow. By 
no means. ‘The circumstances of the two coun- 
tries being very different, the practice must be 
as different. ‘Though from him we may learn 
the great utility of agricultural knowledge, and 
the general theory of husbandry : Our practice 
must conform to our circumstances; and it is in 
very few instances of detail, that we can success. 
fully imitate his. Circumscribed by the ocean, 
and abounding in population, the rent of their 
land is necessarily high; and when compared 
wtih ours, the wages of their labor is proportion- 
ably low: while we are bounded by endless for- 
ests and possess extensive tracts of the finest soi! 
the world can beast of; our population is thin, 
our labor high, and our land cheap ; the crop of- 
ten costing more than the field it grows on, and 
worth double its value. It is obvious therefore, 
that in England, the cost and consequent price 
of an agricultural commodity, must chiefly de- 
pend on the rent of land; as more is paid for 
rent than for labor. But in this country the 
cost must chiefly depend on the price of labor ; 
as more is paid for labor than rent; rent, labor, 
and profit of stock, making in all countries the 
whole cost of an article. For these reasons, 
articles which require much labor, are cheaper 
in England than here ; and practices which are 


* Notwithstanding the destructive wars in which G. 
Britain has lately been engaged, her population has in- 
creased in 20 years,(viz. from 1800 to 1820) not less than 
three and a half millions. Horses and other usefu! an- 
imals have also so much increased, that some individu- 
al carriers now own more horses, than Queen Elizabeth 
could muster, when in danger of invasion from the 
Spanish armada. This amazing increase can only be 
attributed to improvements in agriculture. 
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beneficial there, are unprofitable bere; their 
ebject being to save rent, ours to save labor. 
Itdoes not so much concern us to know how 
much we can get from an acre, where land is 
so cheap, as how much we can get for a day’s 
work where labor is so dear. The farmer has 
much more need than the merchant, to keep a 

rofit and loss aécount, in all his transactions ; 
and it is chiefly for want of it that many young 
and theoretic farmers find agriculture unprofit- 
able, and many of the old and experienced ney- 
er abandon the habits of their ancestors, how- 
ever injurious.—But no wise man will implicit- 
ly adopt the opinion of another, if he can read- 
ily test its truth by his own experience. 

Though the great principles of agriculture 
must remain immutable, so long as God shall 
please to uphold the present order of nature ; 
yet it must be obvious, that our local situation 
renders the practical knowledge of others of 
but little use tous. Itis necessary that we 
should make experiments for ourselves, and 
accurately ascertain those facts, which suit our 
particular situation—We should ascertain, for 
instance, whether we have any natural manures 
which we can profitably apply to our lands; 
whether our lime be of a salutary or injurious 
quality; to what soil it is suitable, and to what 
prejudicial ; in what quantities it should be used ; 
—whether we have marle or other like sub- 
stances ; what soils are most in want of plaister, 
sand, gravel, clay, — or burnt,) swamp muck, 
peat-ashes, &c.: whether compost or raw ma- 
nures be in the end most profitable ; in what 
circumstances surface and under ground drain- 
ing and irrigation, will pay the expense; 
whether woad, madder, and other dying drugs, 
as well as new roots, grains and grasses, will 
pay the expense of cultivation; which breed 
of horned cattle are most inclined to fat, which 
to milk, and which is best for labor. 

We want to know the comparative merit of 
the different breeds of horses, sheep, and hogs ; 
the comparative value of succulent roots, 
grains, grasses, and esculent vegetables; and 
ten thousand other things. Now though we may 
get much light on these subjects from foreign 
publications, yet we ought to know them from 
our own actual experiments: for though the 
great Sir Humphrey Davy, and the French 
chemists, have ably analyzed most of the sub- 
jects of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms; 
yet it sometimes happens, that from some un- 
known cause, actual experiments in agriculture, 
do not exactly agree with the chemical theory, 
and therefore experience must be the only 
sure guide. This experience we want; and 
this is the object of our society. 

_ But how shall this great and important ob- 
ject be obtained? Shall we trust it to the’ un- 
connected exertions of insulated individuals ? 
True, there have been many who have given 
to the subject, a great part of their time and 
talents, and are worthy the respect and hom- 
age of mankind; for the man who adds to our 
productions one new plant; to our manures 
one new article; who corrects one error, or 
invents one machine, by which the labor now 
performed by rational beings may be transfer- 
red to the brute creation and the elements; 
confers a greater benefit on his race, than all 
the conquerors who have manured the world 
with blood, from Nimrod to Napoleon. When 


——— 


of many arural Socrates shall be rescued from 
obscurity; while the name of those scourges of 
mankind, shall rot in oblivion, or only be re-| 
membered to be execrated. 





“ Oh! spring to light, auspicious day,” 


when the instruments of war shall be con-! 
verted into the implements of husbandry, and) 
mankind shall form one great agricultural so-| 
ciety. But the joyful anticipation of that glo- 
rious period, which certainly and perhaps soon 
will arrive, has hurried me from my subject.— | 
I ask again; shall we trust the interests of ag-| 
riculture and its improvement, to individual 
exertion? Let us remember that though the 
duration of man’s life, may be sufficient for the 
conquest of the world, it is not long enough 
for the acquisition of the art of husbandry : and 
in our present situation we have hardly any | 
means whereby the experience of one may 
benefit another or descend to posterity. Now, | 
when a man dies, his knowledge and experi-| 
ence die with him; and all he leaves asa me- | 
morial, is his example in a narrow circle, and) 
his well cultivated farm; which in one or two 
generations degenerates to the common level. | 
Search now, and see, if you can find, the farm | 
of Cincinnatus, or of Cato the censor. Alas! 
the same tide of war has overwhelmed and swept 
away, as “ with the besom of destruction,”’ both 
the Cottage of Virgil and the Villa of Cicero. 
In vain do we expect great improvement to be de- 
rived from the labors of solitary individuals ; but 
were we as desirous of imitating the example of 
Frederic of Prussia, in his exertions to promcte 
the agricultural interests of his kingdom, as 
we are to admire his military fame ; it would 
be to our advantage. He deserves to be called 
Great, not because he wasted the fields of oth- 


) 





er kingdoms, but because he improved his own; 
not because he improved military tactics, but 
because he founded a professorship of rural 
economy at his university of Halle. We have 
indeed a grard national academy in which our 
youth are instructed in the art of making widows 
and orphans ; but we have no academy where 
they may learn to make their country great 
and happy by the successful cultivation of the 
soil. Could it be, that each of our states would 
endow a professorship of agriculture and the 
useful arts, in one of their Colleges, with a 
farm carried on at the public expense and for 
the public benefit; it would be perhaps the 
best way to acquire and disseminate this agri- 
cultural knowledge. Some of our universities 
have already a botanic garden; may we not 
hope, that, in time, they may enlarge their 
sphere. 

The next best, and indeed the only other 
feasible plan, for the improvement of agricul- 
tural knowledge, is the establishment of Agri- 
cultural Societies. What is impossible for indi- 
viduals, may be practicable by associations. 
The immense benefit they have been to all 
countries where they have for any length of 
time been established, is too apparent to be 
dwelt on. The great improvement of Eng- 
land is chiefly owing to her societies. Hardly 
one of the United States is without one. The 
most enlightened of our citizens give them 
their support. Our farmers, generally circum- 
scribed in their means, are not able to make 
expensive experiments, ard are not much giv- 
en to innovation ; nor is it perfectly fair that one 





men shall cease to honor their destroyers, and 
shall be grateful to their benefactors, the name 
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whole community reap the benefit. It is there- 
fore necessary, thatsome means should be used 
to stimulate our agricalturalists to make ex- 
periments; and to induce them by pecuniary 
and honorary rewards, to make known the re- 
sults. For this purpose we have assembled 
this day, where we can view the most excel- 
lent of the productions of the soil, decide on 
their merits and rewards, and learn the maraer 


jin which they were produced; that returning 


home, we may practice the same, and make it 
known to our neighbors. 

But some assert that many of the objects of 
the Society appear to them frivolous and un- 
profitable. So did to others the introduction of 
the potatoe, the turnip andthe carrot, which 
have made so great a revolution in the agricul- 
ture ef England.—So now perhaps appears, to 
some, the introduction of the ruta-baga, mangel- 
wurtzel, woad, madder, and merino sheep. but 
I answer, that if we succeed in but one object 
in a hundred, which we undertake, it may be 


worth to the commonwealth a hundred times all - 


our expense and labor. We most of us remem- 
ber when the cotton-plant wasa stranger in the 
United States—now it produces one of our 
greatest articles of export. Rice was thrown 
on our shores by the wreck of a vessel from 
Africa, and first planted by the floods; and indi- 
go, perhaps, was introduced in some way as 
precarious; and the time may come when the 
wool, grain and woad of Maine, may rival the 
cotton, rice and indigo of Georgia; and even 
the cultivation of the tea-plant in this, or some 
more southern State, may save our silver from 
being sent to the ends of the earth, for that 
article of luxury. 

But our opponents object, that they do not 
see the effect of our exertions. Do they ex- 
pect to reap the crop, as soon as the seed is 
sown? Changes in agriculture are not made in 
aday. It is but afew years that we have ex- 
isted ; and in that short time, much agricultural 
knowledge has been disseminated and turned to 
actual account. Our breeds of horses and oth- 
er stock have been improved; new articles of 
agriculture have been introduced; and thresh- 
ing machines have been invented, which bid 
fair to rival the cotton-gin in utility; and we 
hope soon to present a machine which will so 


.assist the farmer in the preparation of hemp 


and flax, that we shall have no further need 
of importations of those articles from Russia. 
True, we have not done as much as we wish, 
or expect to do;—but our means are scanty, 
while our object is great. We have been dis- 
appointed in the support and countenance we 
expected from the State government. For, 
since we have become independent of old Mas- 
sachusetts, we seem to have thrown off the 
influence of her good example; and Maine 
alone, I believe, of all the Northern States, and 
perhaps of all the States in the Union, gives 
no support to Agricultural Societies. Com- 
merce must have its navy, its ambassadors, and 
its consuls ; manufactures, their protecting du- 
ties; and the military art its public school; 
while agriculture, the support of all others, is 
left to the encouragement of the State govern- 
ments; and the government of our State neg- 
lectsit. Do our legislators think that we know 
enough already; or that we are too stupid to 
learn; or that the soil of Maine is not worth 





man should be at the whole expense, and the 


cultivating? Or are we too poor to give any 
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support to Agricultural Societies? Give us but 
‘one hundredth part of the annual expenses of 
military parade, and we shall be satisfied. May 
we not hope, that future legislators may be 
more enlightened, and more careful of the best 
interests of their constituents ?—But if other- 
wise, gentlemen, let us remember that the less 
is done for us, the more we must do for our- 
selves; and should we be without the assistance, 
or even thanks of that public, for whose bene- 
fit we are laboring; let us nevertheless increase 
our exertions, and reap the reward in our own 
bosoms.* 


* The legislature of New York with its accustomed 
wisdom and liberality, has established a Board of 4Ag- 
riculture, which does by authority what the State Ag- 
ricultural Society of Maine has attempted to do by 
voluntary exertions. This Board is authorised to ex- 
pend on certain conditions $10,175 annually in premi- 
ums, &c. $1000 annually in seeds and other neces- 
sary expenses, and about $1000 in publishing annual- 
ly a volume of memoirs on agricultural subjects—in 
all $12,175 annually; besides a sum of $500 given 
for the foundation of an agricultural library. This is 
done in a state with about four times our population, 
while our State has refused a single dollar for aiding 
any agricultural purposes whatever. [See Acts of 
the New-York legislature for 1819 and 1820, which are 
in force six years. | 








From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. T. W. Harris, of Milton, son of the Rev. 
Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, has turned his atten- 
tion to the Caterpillar, which has been so de- 
structive to the salt° marshes in this vicinity for 
many years past, and has made a communica- 
tion on that subject to the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for promoting Agriculture, which was so sat- 
istactory to them, as well on account of the im- 
portance of the subject, as the careful, and 
judicious, and accurate manner in which the 
investigation was conducted, that the Trustees 
voted to publish the essay, and to grant to Dr. 
Harris the Society’s gold medal of the value of 
thirty dollars. We shall not attempt an analysis 
of his essay, as it will appear at large in the 
Journal of the Society, in Junenext. The first 
appearance of the perfect insect, the moth, Dr. 
Harris states to be from the Ist to the 20th of 
June; and the Caterpillars attain their greatest 
size about the ist of August. The most im- 
portant points of his eommunication to practi- 
cal farmers, who have suffered so severely from 
this scourge, are the preventive remedies, which 
seemed to the Trustees so important, as to re- 
quire an immediate notice, in order, that at- 
tempts might be made during the ensuing sea- 
son, hefore the publication of their next number. 
The saving of one crop of salt hay would be of 
great importance to the country bordering on 
the ocean. Iwas therefore instructed to pay 
this just tribute to the zeal and industry of Dr. 
Harris, and to publish the following recommen- 
dations suggested by him for the destruction, 
(or at least with the hope of checking the rava- 
ges,) of this insect. Dr. Harris says, 

** From observation, and experience, I would 
recommend the following plan, by which we 
may lessen the evils we suffer from this enemy. 

“* First to cut the grass early in July—and sec- 
ondly to burn over the marshes in March. 

“in defence of early mowing, it may be said, 
that it isthe only way by which the crop may 
be saved from those meadows where the cater- 





pillars have multiplied to an extent. The pre- 
ceding history furnishes the data from which 
to calculate the best time for effecting this pur- 
pose. 

** We have seen that the Caterpillar is hatch- 
ed about the 20th of June, and that its rava- 
ges are continued seven weeks. If then the 
meadows, in our vicinity, are mowed about the 
4th of July, the Caterpillars, being small and 


feeble, will be deprived of their means of nour- | 


ishment, and being unable to wander far, will 
die before the crop is gathered in. By the 
process of making the hay most of the succu- 
lent juices are evaporated, and the hay becomes 
so dry and hard as to resist the efforts of these 
little devourers. Thus we see the black grass 
(the most valuable) by ripening early is rejec- 
ted by them, and the crop is saved. 

“ By the practice of late mowing, where the 
Caterpillars prevail, the crop is diminished, im- 
mense numbers of Caterpillars and of Grass- 
hoppers are left to be dispersed upon the up- 
lands to multiply and increase the existing evil ; 
or are brought in to perish in our barns and 
stacks, where they communicate a most un- 
pleasant flavor to the hay, rendering it unpa!- 
atable to our cattle, and occasioning a waste 
of fodder. Many beneficial effects result from 
burning over our marshes in March. ‘This has 
been long practised in New Brunswick, a Brit- 
ish province, abounding in salt marshes, and is 
getting into use with us, to the manifest im- 
provement of the crops. By it,“ old fog” is 
consumed, which becomes more important from 
early mowing the preceding year. By this 
means also we destroy innumerable eggs of Cat- 
erpillars and Grasshoppers laid in the grass the 
last autumn, and which, if hatched, produce a 
great increase of our devouring enemies. 

“The roots of the grass are not injured by 
burning the stubble; on the contrary, they are 
fertilized by the ashes.” 

Such are the simple, intelligible, and ration- 
al suggestions of Dr. Harris—so simple and so 
rational, and so easy of execution, that we 
should hope that many, if not all owners of 
salt marshes, so infested, will be induced to try 
them. They need not reject the suggestion, 
because it may be said to savour of book farm- 
ing, nor need they fear the ridicule which is 
attempted to be thrown, by one of our brother 
farmers in the western counties, on “ gentle- 
men farmers,” of which he himself happens 
to be one of the newest recruits. Truth may 
come from scientific research. The improve- 
ments which have been made in other arts and 
other sciences, have been chiefly derived from 
these sources, and we hope Agriculture is not 
yet prepared to reject the aid of Science, nor 
to disdain the efforts which have been made by 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, Sinclair, 
Davy, and a thousand others, although they 
may have been facetiously called “ gentlemen 
farmers.” Per order 

J. LOWELL, Corresponding 
Sec’ry Mass. ig. Society. 


From the Newburyport Herald of Tuesday. 


The meeting of the Esser Agricultural Socie- 
ty took place at Hamilton yesterday according 
to appointment of the Trustees.—The meeting 
was very poorly attended from this part of the 
county ; but one gentleman present has oblig- 


eer, 


ingly furnished us with an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were chosen off}. 
cers for the ensuing year, to wit: 

PRESIDENT. 
Hon. Timothy Pickering, Salem. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
John Heard, Ipswich, Ichabod Tucker, Salem. 
Dr. Benj. Parker, Bradford, Joshua Carter, Newburyy: 
TREASURER. ™ 
Benjamin &. Nichols, Salem. 
cor. & REC. SECRETARY. 
John W. Proctcr, Danvers. 
TRUSTEES. 

Isa Andrews, Ipswich ; William Pierce, Glouceste: . 
Hobart Clark, Andover; Paul Kent, Newbury ; Davi) 
Emery, do. ; Aaron Perley, Boxford ; Daniel Putnam, 
Danvers; Temple Cutler, Hamilton; Israel Foster, 
Manchester ; Thomas Stepheas, Beverly ; Edmuni 
Bartlett, Newburyport ; John Adams, Andover: Dan. 
iel Adams, Newbury; James Gardner, Lynn ; Eliph- 
alet Chaplin, Newbury; Ephraim Wildes, Topsfield. 
Daniel Fuller, Middleton; Nathan Felton, Danvers ; 
William Reed, Marblehead ; Jesse Putnam, Danvers. 
Moses Newell, West Newbury; Benjamin W. Crown. 
inshield, Salem; J. W. Duncan, Haverhill; Davi) 
Cummings, Salem. 

It was resolved to amend the constitution so 
that there shall be but one stated mecting ap. 
nually, at which the officers of the society 
shall be chosen, and all other matters requiring 
the agency of the Society, shall be transacted; 
and the stated meeting shall be in autumn, at 
the time and place of the public Exhibition. 

It was also yoted on account of the state of 
the funds of the Society, to omit the next reg- 
ular Exhibition. 

According to this arrangement there will be 
a meeting of the Society in October next (the 
place to be appointed by the Trustees) for the 
transaction of business, choice of officers, & 
but no Exhibition. 
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COMPLETE FILES OF THE N. E. FARMER. 

The Subscribers and Patrons of the New England 
Farmer are respectfully informed, that the Proprietor 
having reprinted a number of the first impressions of 
his paper, complete sets, from its commencement in 
August last, may now be had, by application at the 
Farmer Office, Rogers’ Buildings, Congress Street. 

Those who may be disposed to subscribe, will find 
an advantage in taking the papers from the commence- 
ment. They are printed in a form convenient for bind- 
ing into a book—are paged—and at the end of a year 
from the date of the first number, a title page and ir- 
dex will be furnished gratis to those who take the 
whole volume. Besides, many of the Essays are cov- 
tinued from one number to another, and may be read 
to greater advantage by having the whole complete. 

If any of our subscribers have not received all their 
numbers, they will be so good as to forward informa- 
tion of those which are missing, and they shall be sent 
according to directions. 








We hope that Mr. Lapp’s Address, together wit! 
the valuable original communications which we have 
the honor this day to present to our readers, will ren- 
der our paper acceptable without the usual quantity 


of editorial matter. We know that it is rather of 2 
grave cast, and not quite so amusing as a romance, 4 
jest book, or one of Mr. Mathews’ comic exhibitions. 
But we are more solicitous to profit than to amuse our 
customers; and though we may now and then give an 
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anecdote, or a merry article, to season our solid dishes, 
yet the mass of our matter must of necessity be of that 
kind of fare which to many literary palates will be dry 
and insipid. Although it has been already hinted to 
us that a little more comic spice, attic salt, and other 
literary condiments is wanted to give our paper a relish 
among the gay, the polite, the airy, and the fashiona- 
ble, we cannot sacrifice the substantial for the volatile, 
forget for a moment that utility is our main object, 
and that a recipe which may be of value in domestic 
economy is of more importance than an anecdote which 
will be read with a broad grin and forgotten. 

There is a species of mental dissipation, which is 
scarcely less dangerous, because more insidious, than 
that which leads a man to the tavern, or even that 
still more to be dreaded, which allures him to solitary 
tippling. The kind of dissipation to which we allude 
prevents a person’s being able to fix a moment’s atten- 
tion on any thing really worth attending to. The vic- 
tim of this frailty wants nothing but light articles, 
pretty paragraphs, neatly turned, with most elegant 
phraseology, but—signifying nothing. Those persons 
who give way to this weakness, have not patience 
enough to read a whole column in a paper devoted to 


- any useful topics, or to trace truth through ever so 


short a train of reasoning. They are satisfied with 
what lies on the surface, and are therefore well denom- 
inated superficial characters. To ladies and gentlemen 
of this description, we beg leave to observe that the 
highest compliment they can bestow upon our paper, 
would be some expression of their disapprobation. We 
shall be pretty sure of the approval of the wise, if we 
find we are honored with the censure of the otherwise. 
We would not, however, be understood to be inimical 


| to wit, anecdote, or innocent hilarity, properly intro- 


duced, and relating to proper subjects. But the lite- 
rary taste which can be pleased with nothing but the 
wonderful or the ludicrous, tales of terror, or corrusca- 
tions of wit, is as much depraved as the palate which 


_ can be satisfied with nothing but honey and spices, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have been requested to republish certain arti- 
cles, and furnish information upon various topics con- 
nected with agriculture in several of its branches. We 
shall comply with these solicitations as far and as:fast 
as possible. We hope in our next to give an article 


_ on the best mode of reclaiming land from the sea, drain- 


ing salt marshes, &c. We shall soon republish some 


_ long articles on improving the breeds of cattle, from 


the American Farmer. Some other subjects, to which 
our attention has been turned by request, are not for- 


| gotten, but merely deferred for the sake of availing 


ourselves of time to consider, and means to investigate 
the topics we are requested to discuss. 
2S ELD 


FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


CONGRESS.—Nothing of great moment appears to 
be going on at Washington in the halls of legislation.— 
Mr. Mercer presented a resolution, authorizing and re- 
questing the President to open negotiations with Euro- 
pean powers for the abolition of the slave trade, and 
its denunciation as piracy by the civilized world.— 
The New Tariff bill is yet on the legislative anvil, and 
whether it will assume any permanent and current 
shape this season is a matter of doubt. 














FOREIGN.—Papers from Calgutta have been re- 
ceived by a late arrival at Salem, as late as the 9th of 
November. Many parts of India have suffered by 
storms and inundations. Whole villages have been 
destroyed, and three fourths of the city of Surat were 
overwhelmed with water; a great number of cattle, 
and about one thousand houses were swept entirely 
away. In the city of Boorhampoor, 2000 houses were 
destroyed, and a great number more damaged. The 


in thirty-six hours, and inundated a region of two hun- 
dred miles in extent—sweeping men, cattle, and the 
products of the earth to one common destruction. 

Advices from Mexico as late as Dec. 28th, have 
been received at New York. By these we learn that 
the Emperor Iturbide having determined to capture 
the castle of St. Johns, had made some movements for 
that purpose; but his progress was arrested by the 
republican army, under Generals Lepez and Victoria, 
and several hundred of his men Lave deserted him and 
fled to the republican standard. 

The great question of peace or war between France 
and Spain was not decided at the date of our last in- 
telligence from Europe. ‘The King of France, if not 
inclined to peace, seems, at least, not disposed to be 
in a hurry in his appeal to arms. The Duke of Mont- 
morency, being vexed at the pacific or cautious policy 
of his Majesty, resigned his office of Minister, and his 
resignation appears to have been cordially accepted. 
A note, however, has been sent to the French Minister 
at Madrid, the Count De La Garde, directing him to 
inform the Spanish government that the government of 
France is “intimately united with its allies in the firm 
resolution to repel, by every means, revolutionary prin- 
ciples and movements,” &c. The Russian Minister, 
M. Pozzo de Borgo, is said to have raised his voice for 
war, and to be very indignant because the French 
Manifesto is not more peremptory and warlike. Spain, 
however, does not appear to be intimidated, but is 
making every exertion to repel force by force. 

Pirates continue their depredations on American 
commerce, Capt. Davis, commander of the ship Es- 
sex, from Gloucester, was chased and plundered by 
them. His vessel and cargo were condemned in a 
mock trial, as a good prize to the pirates. The brig 
Adeline, Capt. Kempton, of Boston, has been sent into 
Porto Rico by those plunderers, and condemned as 
their lawful prize. 

A new steam vessel is said to be preparing on the 
Thames, and is intended for Calcutta. Her engine 
and boiler occupy only one fifth of the usual space. 
The furnace consumes its own smoke ; and will per- 
form with one bushel, what formerly took one chaldron 
of coals; her boiler is so constructed as to return its 
own steam, without one particle escaping, so that when 
once filled, it is enough for the voyage, which it is cal- 
culated she wili perform in 30 or 40 days. Our famous 
countryman PERKINS is the inventor. 





DOMESTIC.—Commodore Porter's squadron against 
the pirates is said to be ready to commence its opera- 
tions, and, says the Norfolk Herald, “it is devoutly to 
be wished that the sword drawn in this righteous cause 
may not be returned to iis scabbard until the just man- 
date of the nation to “exterminate the pirate throng” 
shall be fully executed.” 

A cotton and woollen manufactory at Meredith, N. H. 
owned by Mr. D. Avery, was burnt on the 12th inst.— 
Seven young women were in an upper story at the 
time, and being precluded other means of escape, six 
of them leaped from the windows, a distance of about 
30 feet, and were all severely injured. The other was 
taken from a small window, by means of a ladder, al- 
most suffocated. Loss estimated at from 25 to 30,000 
dollars—of which only $4000 were insured. 

The Saratoga Sentinel states that the Small Por is 
raging to an alarming degree at Stillwater (N. Y.) and 
is supposed to have reached some of the adjoining 
towns. A general inoculation of the kine pox, among 
those who are liable to receive the small pox, is said 
to be going forward. 

The house of Mr. John Kaufman, in York, Pa. was 
lately entered by three robbers, who tied the man, and 
ransacked his premises for plunder, but found only 
about ten dollars, and a silver watch, with which they 
made off—without discovering 1000 dollars in specie, 
which Mr. K. the next day lodged in York bank. 

A correspondent of the N. ¥Y. Commercial Adverti- 
ser, at Washington, under date of February 9, writes, 
that Langdon Cheeves, Esq. and a gentleman from N. 
Carolina, had been nominated Commissioners, under 
the late convention to settle claims relative to slaves 
taken away by the British, at the close of the late war. 

A splendid dinner was given to Commodore Porter, 
at Norfolk, a few days since. Captain Warington pre- 
sided, assisted by captains Finch and Grayson, as Vice 





Presidents. 
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river Nerbudd rose thirty feet above its ordinary level! Stephen Girard, I 


“eq. of Philad. has lent $230,000 
| to the president and managers of the Schuylkill Navi- 
| gation Company, for the purpose of completing certain 
| contemplated improvements in the navigation on the 
river Schuylkill. 

| Three men, near Greensbush, Penn. being employed 
{in boring the earth for salt water, a flame burst ‘from 
| the well and burnt them so badly that their lives were 
| considered to be in danger. 



































A Moor, by the name of Garrow, lately died at 

| Georgetown, Columbia, aged 195 years. 

A number of cattle, swine, and one horse, have late- 

i ly died, suddenly, on Long Island, supposed of Hydro- 
phobia. A black girl has also been bitten. 

A bull, two years old last April, raised by Darius 
Matthewson, Esq. of lomfret, Con, was slaughtered 
on the 28th ult. the weight of which, says a correspon 
dent of the New London Advocate, was as follows :— 
Hind quarters 382—fore quarters 464—hide 123—tal- 
low 48. Total 1022 lbs. 

Canals.—A petition has been presented to the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, by sundry inhabitants of the 
western part of that State, stating the practicability 
of connecting the waters of Lake Erie with that of Ohio 
river, by cutting a Canal of 4 miles from the creck 
Ashtabula to the Shenango, in Crawford county, and 
praying that a company may be incorporated with a 
capital of $15,000, for the purpose of making said 
Canal. 

PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c 

[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 
FROM; TO 
D. C.D. C. 
ASHES, pot, Ist qual. . . . jton. [145 00)148 00 
pearl do. . + « «+ 155 00}157 50 
BEANS, white, .. . . . |bush 90} 1 CO 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . [bbl.| 9 50; 10 00 
cargo, No. |. . ° 8 50] 9 00 
S “Be. %. baloes 7 00; 7 50 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. . Ib. 14 15 
* 2d qual. . 12 1 
small kegs, family, 16 17 
CHEESE, newmilk . .. . 7 9 
ee ay yn be a £ u 
FLAX SEED... . . . {bush| 1 00} 1 10 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl.} 7 25) 7 50 
Genessee ee 7 50 
Rye, best 4 25 4 50 
GRAIN, Rye jbush 85 90 
Corn . a er at ke 72 75 
WOrey «3 te 8s 65 70 
OMS. «© © @ ® 45 43 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . lb. 9 10 
kg eS Se 1] i3 
[a (Cf 4 wee « 1 SCR 6 Se 6 
OIL, Linseed, American : «ee 65 70 
PLAISTER PARIS .. . . fton.{| 3 00) 3 50 
PORK, Navy Mess . . . . [bbl.| 12 00) 12 50 
Bone Middlings. . . 14 50) 15 06 
Cargo, No.1, . . » 12 00} 12 50 
Cargo, No.2, .. . 11 OO} 11 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass . . * fbush) 2 25} 2 50 
Clover =. + te Ib. 8 9 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 60 68 
do. do. unwashed 55 58 
do. 3-4 washed 47 50 
do. 1-2 do. 44 46 
Native .... do. 37 40 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 56 58 
do. Spinning, Ist sort 7 50 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . . . . lb. & 10 
fe Se ee ee ee 5 6 
Wein 6 4 © © © ¢ 6 » 6 8 
BOURDON, © 21 6 2+ 0 2 3 7 
POUIGmy s+ 2 « « 7 9 
BUTTER, keg & tub. . . 16 17 
lump, best . 20) 23 
EGGS, ia ae 23 26 
MEAL, Bye, ...- ..- - {eush 90) 
SE sé e's 80, Bh 
POTAVORSD, 5 2 + © « 37 
CIDER, liquor, . . . » ~ {bbl} 1 50 
HAY, best, ‘ ton. } 22 Off 24 00 
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LS ER Nee 
BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 
“ A merry heart docth good like a medicine.” 


With mirth let us cherish our hearts, 
*Tis a precept by Solomon given, 

And cheerfulness surely imparts 
The temper best fitted for heaven. 


Among all the numberless ways 
By which folly tontrives to be wrong, 
There is none which more weakness displays 
Than wearing a visage too long. 


Th’ Omnipotent Donor designs 

That the gifts of His grace be enjoy’d; 
Hence, he that forever repines, 

Had better be better employ’d. 


When first was created our race, 

This carth for man’s mansion was given, 
And shall he find fault with the place 

To which he’s allotted by heav’n? 


*Tis a thing, I believe, understood, 
In which every sect is agreed, 
This earth was declar’d to be good, 

And so in the Bible we read. 


Under Providence, tenants at will, 
A fine habitation we hold ; 

For us to be murmuring still 
Is wicked, ungrateful and bold. 


Yet well-meaning people I’ve seen, 
Who think true religion is shown 

By a sort of a woe-begone mein, 
And a whining, conventicle tone. 


*Tis true, there’s.a season to mourn, 
As Solomon says—ne’ertheless 
Our griefs should be manfully borne, 
And °tis folly to cherish distress. 
A train of diseases await 
On a heart that forever is sad, 
And some, from a sorrowing state, 
Become irretrievably mad. 


That religion can never be true, 
Which bows its disciples to earth, 

For he that has heav’n in his view, 
Has the best of all titles to mirth. 


With mirth then we'll cherish our hearts, 
*Tis a mandate by Solomon given, 

For cheerfulness surely imparts 
The temper best fitted for heaven. 





SELECTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

A man of science can do greater things in his 
closet than a general at the head of an army, 
or a king with the physical force of a nation at 
his control. 





Men of bustle are not men of business—There 
is a kind of men who may _be classed under the 
name of bustlers, whose business keeps them in 
constant motion, but whose motion always eludes 
their business. They never can stand still, be- 
cause they are wanted in some other place, and 
are wanted in many places because they can stay 
in none. 


There is an old maxim “ Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds. will take care of them- 
selves.” But there are some who save pence 
and throw away pounds. They will higgle with 
a huckster half an hour for half a cent, and yet 
squander away thousands of dollars in vain pa- 
rade, Such men, and women too, are truly 
“ penny wise and pound foolish.” 


Terrify and teaze no person, not eyen your 
most intimate friends, by false reports, vexatious 
jokes, or any thing which can give them a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. There are unpleasant reali- 
ties enough in this world, without adding un- 
necessary and imaginary evils. 


Pleasure is very seldom found where it is 
sought. Our brightest blazes of gladness are 
commonly kindled by unexpected sparks. The 
flowers that scatter the sweetest odours in the 
path of life, generally grow without culture, 
from seeds sown by chance. 


Plato has very sagaciously observed, ‘ that 
of all the shipwrecks in which the human un- 
derstanding is liable on the sea of ratiocination, 
the most common is that of splitting on the rock 
of false comparison, or similitudes.” 





A noted tippler was asked if he would drink 
a gill of rum, mixed in any manner that might 
be prescribed ? He agreed to swallow it. It was 
then mixed with a gallon of water, which he 
soon drunk for the sake of the spirit. We are 
frequently reminded of this, when we hear 
aman speak a long time to deliver an idea 
which might be conveyed in a few words. 








February.—This is a cold short month of short 
days; yet it must not pass unimproved. Far- 
mers should not be idle, though they can nei- 
ther sow nor reap. Your horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs, demand unwearied attention. Do not 
trust the boys to see wholly to them. Care 
should be taken that they are all fed and water- 
ed in proper season. Do not lie in bed too late 
and keep them from their morning meal; nor 
stay at the tavern or store till a late hour, and 
keep them from their evening allowance. Dry 
stables will save much hay. Now draw you a 
large woodpile, and thrash your grain before the 
vermin devour it. How go yourschools? Pa- 
rents should visit them often, and encourgae 
their children; and in these long evenings hear 
them recite at home. ‘Take up, too, some use- 
ful paper; or Rollin’s, Mosheim’s, or Milner’s 
history. —Christian Almanack. 








Important Improvement in Surgery.—The for- 
midable operation of Lithotomy (or the extrac- 
tion of Urinary Calcula) is now reduced to a de- 
gree of.simplicity, almost incredible, by an in- 
vention of W. W. Sleighs, Esq. M. R. C. S. L. 
and Lecturer in this City, on Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy and Surgery. We omit mentioning partic- 
ulars, except the following prominent features in 
it, viz. that the skin is not touched with a knife ; 
that the actual operation does not occupy the 
eighth of a minute; and that it is attended with 
little if any more danger or pain, than bleeding 
in the arm. Thus an operation considered by 
the most celebrated men of the day, as fraught 
with the most eminent peril, and excruciating 
suffering, will be rendered as simple as venesec- 
tion. We further learn, that the operation as 
originally conceived by him, was liable to many 
difficulties, all which have been effectually ob- 
viated"by certain measures devised by him du- 
ring the last twelve months consideration of the 
subject, and without it cannot be undertaken 
with safety. The.Doctor, has as yet communi- 





SSS ar 
soon be published in London, to which City, we 
understand, he purposes, in the course of the 
next summer, proceeding. 

We have seen a stone the doctor extracted 
on the 18th inst.; it weighs (independently of 
numerous fragments,) seven hundred and ninety. 
eight grains ; and its circumference measured in 
two opposite directions, five inches. The pa. 
tient was well on the third day. 

Montreal paper. 
== 

On the 12th of November, a farmer’s wife. 
of the name of Weischwall, at Wilkischken, jp 
Prussia, poisoned, with arsenic, her daugb. 
ter, a girl of about 15 years of age, for fear she 
would make it known that her mother stole 
some geese. After the crime was discovered, 
she confessed that, two years ago she despatched 
her father-in-law in the same manner, to inher. 
it the property sooner; and, five months ago, 
the husband of her eldest daughter, in order to 
marry her to a richer man. 








A certain great man, whose purse was some. 
what better furnished than his noddle, employ. 
ed some workmen to empty a fish pond—when 
one of them told him that he had found a_ petri. 
faction, [a piece of wood changed to the appear. 
ance of stone.] ‘*‘ Have you,” said his wise em- 
ployer, “ then put it among the rest of the fish.” 





A Fat Story.—A certain man who was famous 
for the use of certain figures in rhetoric, called 
hyperboles, or by some white lies, said that he 
knew a Mr. such an one, who by idleness and 
high living, at length became so fat, and so hea- 
vy, that he would shake an upright two story 
house, by walking on the bottom of the cellar un- 
der it ! 

A certain farmer once complaining to his 
neighbor of his turnips, which had large top;, 
but small roots, said that they were precisely 
like the — regions. ‘+ Why so 2?” said his 
friend. ecause, replied the farmer, they are 
bottomless. 

Unfortunate Case—~A zealous Priest in the 
north of Ireland, missed a constant auditor from 
his congregation, in which schism had already 
made depredations. ‘ What keeps our friend, 
farmer B——, away from us?” was the anx- 
ious question proposed by our vigilant Minister 
to his assistant. “I have not seen him among 
us,” continued he, “ these three weeks: I hope 
it is not Protestantism that keeps him away.”— 
‘¢ No,” was the reply, “ It is worse than that.” 
—‘ Worse than Protestantism? God forbid it 
should be Deism.” ‘ No, worse than that.”— 
© Worse than Deism! good heavens, I trust itis 
not Atheism !” * No, worse than Atheism !”— 
“ Impossible, nothing can be worse than Athe- 
ism!” “ Yes it is, your honor—ZJt is Rhewna- 
tism.”’| 

A Quaker at Norwich (Eng.) having bought 
a horse which proved unsound, of a gentleman 
named Bacon, he wrote to inform ‘him of it, but 
received no answer. Shortly after, meeting the 
seller at Norwich, he requested him to take 
back the horse, which the other positively re- 
fused to do. Finding his remonstrances of 0° 
avail, the Quaker calmly said, “ Friend! thou 
hast doubiless heard of the devil entering the 
herd of swine, and I find he still sticks in the 














cated these means to no one; but a treatise will; Bacon. Good morning to thee, friend.” 
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